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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


The Georgian Era: Memoirs of the most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain, from the Accession of George the 
First to the Demise of George the Fourth. In4 vols. Vol. J: 
The Royal Family ; the Pretenders and their Adherents ; Church- 
men; Dissenters; and Statesmen, London: Vizetelly. 1832. 
pp- 582. 


Tue title of this book did not prepossess us. We for a moment 
lost sight of its real import ; and reflecting too exclusively on the 
characters of the four Georges, mixed recollections of avarice, 
obstinacy, selfishness, profuse and useless expenditure, love of war, 
bad taste, foppery, and fifty other qualities, which it would be only 
swelling a bad catalogue to enumerate, so crowded upon us, that we 
felt inclined to exclaim, who cares for the Georgian Era! The 
receipt of the first volume of the work, and a glance at its contents, 
has corrected our mistake. We find that the Georges and their 
relatives occupy no more than the share which their connection 
with the public events of the time entitled them to do; and as far 
as we can ascertain, by dipping here and there, they are spoken of 
with impartiality, without exaggerating their faults or their virtues. 
We shall give an extract from the preface, which will shew, that as 
an Era, the Georgian has no small claims on the attention. If, in 
point of intellect, the average of its great men are inferior to those 
which adorn the Eras of Elizabeth or Anne, the events which dis- 
tinguish it, as the consequence of the impulse given by the greater 
men of previous times, rank, in importance, at least equal to those 
of any Era :— 

‘In comparison with the Evizanetu, or Mopern AuGusTAN AGE 
(as the reign of Anne has been designated) that which may be 
appropriately termed the GeorGiaN Era possesses a paramount 
claim to notice: for not only has it been equally fertile in conspi 
cuous characters, and more prolific of great events, but its influence 
is actually felt by the existing community of Great Britain. It is 
rendered memorable by the accession of a new family to the throne; 
—by the intrigues and daring exploits, the final discomfiture, 
romantic adventures, and great sufferings, of the Pretenders and 
their adherents ;—by the revolt of the American colonies, and the 
foundation of a mighty empire in the East ;—by the awful struggles 
of this country with nearly all the nations of Europe, and the 
domestic excitement produced by the French revolution ;—by the 
mutiny of the fleet,—the rebellion in Ireland,—and the alarm of an 
invasion ;—by the dazzling career of Napuleon, his final overthrow 
at Waterloo, and the capture of Paris ;—by the military achieve- 
ments of Granby, Wolfe, Elliott, Coote, Albemarle, Clive, Lake, 
Cornwallis, Abercromby, Wellington, Moore, Anglesea, Hill, and 
other distinguished commanders ;—by the naval victories obtained 


. by Rodney, St Vincent, Howe, Hawke, Duncan, Hood, and Nelson; 


—by the successful labours of Cook, Anson, Carteret, Bruce, and 
other voyagers and travellers,—and the spirited endeavours made to 
find a north-west passage ;—by the astonishing advance of science 
in all its branches ;—by the discovery of vaccination ;—by extraor- 
dinary is “A co in manufactures,—the vast extension of com- 
merce,—the increased spirit of speculation,—the fluctuations of 
public credit,—the South-sea scheme, and the bubble compames of 








1825 ;—by controversies of singular interest among the dignitaries 
of the Established Church, and the important foundation of Me- 
thodism ;—by political contests of almost unprecedented bitterness, 
many of them marked by the circumstance of the heir-apparent 
supporting the opposition ;—by.the close imprisonment of one 
Queen consort, and the introduction of a bill of pains and penalties 
against another ;—by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
—the emancipation of the Catholics, and the strenuous exertions 
made to obtain a change in the representation of the people ; by the 
number of masterly productions in literature and the arts, and by 
the rapid advancement of general knowledge.’ 


The present volume is the first of the series which is to throw 
light on the above interesting enumeration. It commences with the 
biography of George the First and his consort. It is very agree- 
ably written, and judiciously sprinkled with anecdotes, which add, 
as everybody knows, but which biographers are very apt to forget, 
greatly to the enjoyment of the reader. Besides, they very often 
strongly illustrate character. We shall insert two or three among 
our Tattle, and in this place enable our readers to judge for them- 


selves of the Editor’s impartiality, by an extract from the summary 
of George the First’s character. 


* Notwithstanding he professed never to forsake a friend, to 
endeavour to do justice to every person, and not to fear any man, 
on the whole his character was the reverse of admirable. With 
scarcely one positive virtue, he possessed numerous vices. His 
youth was profligate, and his old age libidinous. He was upon bad 
terms with his mother; inflicted the most irreparable injuries on 
his wife; and treated his only son with malicious harshness. A\l- 
though he is reported to have said to a German nobleman, who 
had congratulated him on being Sovereign of Great Britain and 
Hanover, “ Rather congratulate me in having such a subject as New- 
ton in the one, and as Leibnitz in the other ;” and notwithstanding his 
foundation of the Professorship of Modern History ,—his donation of 
the Bishop of Ely’s Library, which cost him six thousand guineas, 
to the university of Cambridge,—the inclination which he exhibited, 
but which was, it appears, thwarted by his Ministers, to present 
Desaguliers with a valuable living,—and the notice with which he 
honoured Vertue, on that artist having engraved his portrait, from 
a picture by Kneller,—George the First evidently possessed no 
taste either for literature or science. If genius flourished during 
his reign, it was not on account of royal patronage His military 
talents appear to have been respeetable; and the manner in which 
he managed his Electorate before he became King of England, was 
highly creditable to his judgment. Toland says, in a pamphlet 
published about the year 1705, “I need give no more particular 
proof of his frugality in laying out of the public money, than that 
all the expenses of his court, as to eating, fire, candles, end the 
like, are duly paid every Saturday night; the officers receive their 
pay every month, and all the civil list are cleared every half-year. 
He was greatly annoyed by the want of confidence in his economy, 
displayed by his British subjects; lamenting to his private friends, 
that he had left his Electorate to become a begging King; and 
adding, that he thought it very hard to be constantly opposed in 


his application for supplies, which it was his intention to employ 
for the benefit of the nation,’ ” 


Our next extract is from the character of our late monarch. 


‘ The expression of his features was haughty and strikingly indica- 
tive of voluptuousness ; in deportment he was graceful but not 
dignified; in manners artificially urbane and supremely genteel ; 
in disposition selfish; and in temperament indolently luxurious. 
From his premature manhood to the last year of his life, he appears 
to have been a refined sensualist : afflicted by a love of externals ; 
he was a slave to the pitiful ambition of being the most finished 
gentleman in Europe; and it must be admitted, that his labours to 
achieve that object were decidedly successful. If he did not wear the 
crown with supreme dignity, he certainly took off his hat with more 
gravity than the most renowned or accomplished of his predecessors. 
As a royal fop, he has scarcely had an equal in any age or country. 
His tailors were with him as his ministers of state : to him a well-cut 
coat appeared to be almost the master-piece of human skill, and a 
crease in his pantaloons nearly tantamount to petty treason. While 
Regent and during a great portion of his reign, he seemed to delight 
in shewing his subjects with how much grace he bore the honours 
of regality. Satiated at length, with public admiration, he became 
an eccentric beau; tenderly solicitous as to the unimpeachable 
fashion of his attire, and at the same time fastidiously averse to 
personal publicity.’—P. 124, 
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The biography of the royal family, consisting of about fifty indivi- 
duals, occupies about a quarter of the volume; a coneise account 
of the pretenders and their adherents follows; next the lives of 
eminent churchmen, from Atterbury to Heber; then the senate, 
from Harley, Earl of Oxford, to the present time; and lastly 
(excepting an appendix which supplies previous omissions), the 
dissenters, which last division, contains interesting accounts, 
among others, of Wesley, Whitefield, and Robert Hall. 

As a book of reference, and even as a concise history, this work 
is sure to be very popular, if the remaining volumes are compiled 
with the same care and judgment which distinguishes the first. The 
Editor takes credit in his preface for great diligence; the lives, he 
says, have all been re-written, and many of them are in the strictest 
sense original. In short, he professes to have neglected nothing 
of research into new quarters, or examination of conflicting 
authorities, by which authenticity might be secured. The tone of 
the work is decidedly liberal, both in its general principles and in 
its construction of the motives of men of different sentiments in 
religion and politics. The anecdotes are numerous and diversified, 
and season agreeably the instruction with entertainment. Compen- 
diums generally confine themselves so rigidly to a detail of prominent 
facts, as to be proverbially the driest books in existence; the pre- 
sent is a happy exception; it lets us know how men talked as 
well as how they acted and looked, and our acquaintance with 


~ them being thereby rendered more complete, we feel greater reliance | 


on our ultimate judgment. 

The three remaining volumes are to comprise, military and naval 
commanders, judges and barristers, physicians and surgeons, 
voyagers and travellers, political and rural economists, philoso- 
phers and men of science, historians, poets, dramatists, critics, &c. 
painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, composers, musicians, and 
actors. Each volume is to contain a medallion frontispieces of one 
of the Georges, on steel, and about one hundred and fifty portraits 
on wood. That of George the First in this volume is chastely 
engraved ; of the wood-cuts, we cannot say much as a whole; they 
give you some idea of the originals, but not a very accurate one. 

As a final recommendation, we inust add, that the work is cheap, 
half-a-guinea each voluine. 





TO THE SHADE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S GRANDSON, 
HUGH JOHN LOCKHART. 





Coup death destroy a flower, 
That grew like thee so fair ; 
Where genius kept his bower, 
And oft caressed thee there ? 
Thou wert the loved of one, 
Who o’er creation darts 
His spirit, like a sun, 
And kindles countless hearts. 
In every clime the spells 
O’ that spirit e’er will be, 
And wheresoe’er it dwells 
’Twill wake sweet thoughts of thee. 
For though we glow to hear 
The songs of ‘ Marmion’ wake ; 
Though steals the smile and tear, 
With £ Ellen’ o’er ‘ the Lake ;’ 
Though tracing with delight, 
The magic legend’s maze ; 
Where fiction burns more bright, 
From truth’s unmingled rays— 
None, none possess a spell 
For hearts to rest upon, 
Like ‘ the Grandsire’s tales, that tell 
His love for ‘ little John? 
Child of a deathless race! 
Too soon thou’st soared away ; 
Who might have filled a place 
Like their’s some future day. 
As the flower that never opes, 
But dies with leaves unblown ; 
Are all the blissful hopes 
That from thy birth had grown. 
Where now is thy spirit’s hall ? 
Where doth it float or fly ? 
For the clayey frame is all 
_ Of Genius that can die. 
iM.Leman Grimstone. 


MOZART’S DON JUAN. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Meeting with some observations on the opera of Don Juan, 
in Thursday’s Tatler, in which a ‘ Subscriber’ of your’s has fallen 
into error, allow me, through the medium of your columns, to cor. 
rect his mistake. However Mr H. Phillips may have failed in 
Don Juan, it certainly was not from his voice being of the wrong 
quality, as Mozart wrote the music neither for a tenor nor a bari- 
tone, but for a bass voice. And your correspondent, if he be ac. 
quainted even in the slightest degree with the science of music, 
may satisfy himself of this fact by looking through the score of the 
opera. I will venture to give some reasons, which occur to me, 
for the failure of Don Giovanni, as well as many other Italian Operas 
which have been adapted to our stage, and, with the exception of 
Cenerentola and Jl Barbiere, almost immediately withdrawn. Our 
singers, generally speaking, are quite iacapable of performing the 
music of Mozart and Rossini; and even those few who may be 
excepted from this harsh criticism, have other difficulties to contend 
with. The coarse taste of the major part of the English public (in 
music, be it understood) induces them to prefer a flashy ballad, 
with a series of incomprehensible roulades and an interminable 
shake at the end of it (during which ad /ititum bars of rest, the 
| orchestra may snuff their candles or bite their nails, or occupy their 
time in any other way they think proper), to the most delicious 
melody or the richest harmony that Mozart or Rossini ever pro- 
| duced. Now, as a public singer’s bread depends upon his gratifying 
| the public taste, it is not to be wondered at that they are insensibly 
|led into bad habits, which they cannot throw off at will, when 
; music which requires a different style of performance is set before 
|them. I except Phillips from this anathema, but of him more 
|} anon. Mrs Wood, the queen of English singers, failed when trans- 
| planted from the boards of Drury Lane to the Haymarket. None 
_ have succeeded on both since the days of Billington. Now Phillips, 

who certainly is a chaste and accomplished singer, the only man we 
| have who deserves such praise, certainly failed in the wild Spaniard. 
| But there are other causes to which we may attribute his want of 
success, without asserting that the music was beyond his mark. In 
their capabilities for vocal performance, the Italians, and those bred 
in their school, seem to be a superior race of beings. A power of 
expressing a sentiment or passion—of infusing their whole soul into 
the notes, and giving them, as it were, a language independent of 
the words they utter, seems to be peculiarly theirs. Who that has 
seen Zuchelli (1 am too young to remember Ambrogetti) in the 
part of Don Giovanni, can doubt that the actor, not the singer, made 
the character. How can it be supposed that Miss Romer, or Miss 
Inverarity, or Miss Shirreff (excellent singers I allow) can approach, 
even at an humble distance, the splendid performance of Malibran 
and Sontag, as Zerlina and Donna Annu? The arch vivacity, the 
naiveté, the espiéglerie of the one; the ease, the elegance, and be- 
witching grace of the other. How can they hope to rival the 
exquisite art by which Masetto is won to forgiveness, or the sportive 
playfulness with which the reconciliation is ratified? How the 
plaintive tenderness of the lovely and injured mistress of Don 
Ottavio, when in the hands of these mistresses of the stage? I 
would further observe, that Donzelli, the prince of tenors, failed 
altogether in the part of Giovanni.—l repeat, that this opera is not 
suited to the capacities of our musical companies, and the under- 
taking would only entail a failure, and involve the manager of 
Covent Garden in still farther difficulties. Should these observa- 
tions be thought worthy of a place in your colunins, I shall be 
| induced to trouble you not unfrequently, and the next subject I 
should choose would be the present state of the great Theatre in 

the Haymarket, and the probable success of its spirited lessee. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Opexeor. 











Friday, February 17, 1832. 


== 











CuoLera.—Among the preventive means, there is one which in 
London at least has not received the attention it unquestionably 
merits—we mean the expediency of removing the predisposition to 
the malady which the privations of the poor, especially at this sea- 
son, never fail to engender. No one can pass through a single 
street without having the more than usual prevalence of want forced 
upon his attention ; and it is to be remembered, that the houseless 
and starving wretch, whose misery might fail to insure relief from 





any kindlier motive, ought yet to be succoured on mere principles 
of prudence. This, however, can only be efficaciously accomplished 
by the parish authorities, whose consideration of the subject we 
earnestly solicit ; for, it is well ascertained, that the disease has in 
numberless instances been propagated by mendicants, whose poverty 
compels them to go about in quest of subsistence, though already 
ii the first stage of the disease, and who thus carry with them an 
itinerant atmosphere of infection.— Medical Gozette. 
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SHARES IN DRURY LANE THEATRE. 





Srr,—In the year 1818, I purchased five 1001. shares in Drury 
Lane Theatre, under the understanding, that in a year or two 
common interest would be paid on them. I was allowed to nomi- 
nate a person, who would be entitled to a free admission for life, 
to any part of the theatre. The person I nominated, has been into 
the pit, I believe, three or four times since, and / have never 
received a penny interest on the shares, which have now (adding 
interest) cost me at least a 1,0001. 

Now I think the proprietors should take this into serious considera- 
tion, and I would suggest that the admission should be made transfer- 
able for the night, or the season, it would make no difference as to the 
receipts of the theatre, and there would probably be twenty persons 
more there nightly, which, in my opinion, would be better than the 
pit being half empty, this would in some measure repay the sharehol- 
ders for the loss of interest, &c. for fourteen or fifteen years. 

I am, your’s, &c. 
SENEx. 

P.S.—Perhaps some of your correspondents can inform me wheu 
the shares are likely to pay, and if there are any privileges allowed 
to the 1001. shareholders. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 





Kixo’s THEATRE. 
Rossin1’s Otello was perforined on Saturday night, introducing to 
the English public a Signora Contessa L’Azise, who had never 


would not produce any change in our opinion of her as a singer :— 
there is no mistaking some things which are put to us. 

Signor Winter played and sung the part of O¢ello with uncommon 
energy. In the scene with Jago, in the second act, he roused into 
the fierceness of a stung tiger, and was (not very considerately) 
encored in the duet, wherein he had laid on an almost forty-horse 
power. The short cut with a singer to the hearts of the English, 
is, to shout as if he were in a mad-house. This is the secret of 
Mr Braham’s popularity, and he knows it:—when he is most 
rational he is least appreciated. 

We cannot feel with a friend in the orchestra, the ‘ severe beauty’ 
of the music in this opera. Rossini is not a pathetic writer in our 
judgment. He should not have attempted other subjects, than 
such as conveyed lively emotion, and the most buoyant animal 
spirits. We acknowledge that there are some delightful effects for 
the band in numerous parts of the accompanied recitative, and in 
the concerted pieces, which, indeed, we think by far the finest 
writing in the opera: the airs are, to our feeling, inexpressibly tire- 
some; and as for Desdemona’s last solo, we should wish to have 
explained the difference as to character, construction, and prevail- 
ing expression, between that composition and any bravura, upon 
any other subject he has written. It is preposterous to deny 
Rossini the accomplishments of a musician, or that he possesses 
originality and fancy; but it may well be questioned that he 
has a just idea of the pathetic in expression. In short, with 
his boisterous spirits, he caught both hands of the great world, 
and we believe, might with safety have played more fantastic 
tricks than he has already done. It shows a clever mind 
(though not a grand one) to adapt oneself to the prevailing 
tendencies of the multitude, and Rossini is a yery clever man: we 











before appeared on any stage, in the critical part of Desdemona. 


cannot feel higher praise to be his due. Can anything be more 


Mr Fitzharris, and a long list of incompetents, have made their first | wretchedly in character with the subject of his story than the 
appearances in the characters of Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet, at overture to this very serious opera: his opening slow movement 


other principal theatres, and have paid the forfeit of their temerity ; | sets off in triplets, and the last concludes in a hoity-toity Harlequi- 





while the indignation of the wudience should have been directed 
against the managers, for suffering persons wholly unfit even for 
second-rate parts, to proceed beyond a rehearsal. The manager of 
this theatre should not have allowed a performer who had never 
made a public appearance, to step forward at once in a principal 
character. If she had never been before upon any stage, she must 
be unfit for such a part as Desdemona; and if she lad, the matter 
only becomes the more insulting, for the announcement was a decep- 
tion, and the debutante wholly unequal to the task she had undertaken. 
From her whole conduct, however, the management of her arms, 
and her evident perturbation, we should give credit to the assur- 
ance in the bills—or she is a very refined actress. The Signora 
however is not yet an actress, and, as unequivocal yet mild 
speaking is the best upon these occasions, we will say, that 
she never can become a popular singer—we doubt even a cor- 


“rect one. She did not slabber over her part, she had evidently 


taken pains with it, and constantly gave token that she was aware 
what should be done at critical points of the character: but the 
obstacle with her will be that her voice is neither of good quality, 
being aigre and wailing, nor has she a correct ear, for in the first 
scenes when she had the least self-possession, she sang in the best 
tune, and gradually degenerated towards the close, till in the last 


act scarcely three notes were consecutively correct, and the whole | 
. . : | 
business closed with an audience as dumb as a hearse. The external | 
‘ ; | 

character of the Contessa is extremely prepossessing ; she has fine | 


so: 


features, with a pair of intelligent and remarkably appealing eyes. 


As she came on to the stage we could have fancied one of 
Giorgione’s women had ‘stepped from the canvass. Mr Mason will 
hardly allow her to make a second attempt; for in that case the 
forbearance of Saturday night on the part of the company would be 
impolitic. 

A Madame Albertini ‘ kindly consented to take the inferior part 
of Emilia ; the present, therefore, was not to be considered her 


debut.’ We have made up our minds with respect to Madame | 


Albertini, and must insist upon this being her debut—a longer trial 
of her powers would be no common infliction, and we believe 


nade. Our friend will hardly call this composition ‘ severe writing.’ 
| Half a generation more will settle the question as to his claims for 
| immortality. 





MOZART’S DON JUAN. 








| Hap ‘A Subscriber’ in last Thursday’s Tuéler, the 16th, ever seen 
| the score of Mozart's opera of Don Giovanni, he would not have 
_hazarded the following confident assertion: ‘In fact, the transposi- 
tion of the music allotted to Don Juan, rendered necessary, as the 
character was originally intended for a tenor, and not for a bari- 
tone, destroyed the beauty of the duets with Leporello, &c.’ Now, 
‘in fact’ the part of Don Giovanni was written in the dase cliff; 
and was intended for a Jaritone, (certainly a high bass) and 
never was attempted by a tenor in this country till Garcia 


—a high tenor, undertook the character, and charming work 
he, and every tenor who has done the same, made of it. They 
transposed the passages, constantly rising octaves, where, in 
the original, the passages descended. If ‘a Subscriber’ doubt our 
word, let him procure a'‘sigbt of the score. He knows not of what 
he is talking, when he speaks of the ‘ beauty of the duets between 
Leporello, &c. being destroyed.’ The above is a question of fact 
that may be proved by reference—when the ‘Subscriber’ talks of 
the ‘splendid voices of Misses Romer, and Shirreff,’ it is a mere 
question of opinion. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Puito Puppy is too much excited by the matter in question, and therefore 

| overrates its importance ; we do not see winat object would be gained by 

| the publication of his letter, which besides involves allusion to matters of 
a private nature, with which we have nothing to do. 

Other potices are unavoidably postponed. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 











The INDEX aad TITLE-PAGE to the Third Volume of The TATLER 
| are now ready for delivery, price Oxg Penny. Complete sets may be 
had in boards, price £2. the set, being 10s. for the first volume, and L5s, 
each for the second and third. All the back Numbers, with a very few 
exceptions, may at present be had ; and they will shortly be collected in 
parts of various sizes, for the accommodation of such subscribers as may 
| wish to make up their sets gradually.—No. IT is reprinted. 
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TATTLE. 


Rovat ParronaGe or THE Arts.—George 
II. subscribed one guinea towards Hogarth’s 
celebrated print of the ‘ March to Finchley.’ 


Tweatricat Monoro.y.—A public meeting 
is to take place next Friday, at the City of 
London Tavern, to consider the propriety of 
petitioning the Legislature to repeal all such 
acts as prevent the free performance of the 
drama at the small theatres. Mr E. L. Bulwer 
is to preside. 


Conscience is the best casuist; and we 
have recourse to the subtleties of reasoning 
only when we traffic with it. Conscience is 
the voice of the soul; the passions are the 
voice of the body. Is it “strange that these 
two languages frequently contradict each other ; 
and then which should we listen to? Reason 
too often deceives us; we have too great a 
right to except against it. But conscience 
never deceives; it is the unerring guide of 
man, and is to the soul what instinct is to the 
body. He who listens to its voice obeys na- 
ture, and need not fear being wrong.— Housseau. 


Happiness.—All animals have exactly the 
faculties which are necessary to preserve them ; 
man alone possesses superfluous ones. Is it 
not very strange that this superfluity is the 
instrument of his misery. In every country 
the arms of man produces more than is ne- 
cessary for his subsistence. If he were wise 
enough to reckon this superfluity as nothing, 
he would always have what is necessary, 
because he would never have too much. 
Favorinus says, great wants arise from great 
blessings ; and often the best method of pro- 
curing those things we want, is to take away 
those we have. It is from endeavouring to 
encrease our happiness, that we change it into 
misery. Every man who would desire only to 
live, would live happy; consequently would 
be a good man: for what advantage would 
it beto him to be wicked ?—Rowssean. 


A Penetrating Reason. — George the 
Second once jocosely asked Doctor Savage 
why, during his stay in Rome, he did not con- 
vert the Pope. ‘ Because, Sir,’ replied the 
Doctor, ‘ I had nothing better than the Papacy 
to offer his Holiness.’—Georgian Era. 


A Jupictous Excertion.—While the volun- 
teer mania was raging, the corporation of Lon- 
don offered to raise a troop, on condition that 
it should not be expected to leave the country. 
* [t certainly never shall,’ said Pitt, ‘except in 
case of invarion.—/bid. 


EPITAPH ON FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES, 
SON OF GFORGE THE SECOND. 
Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive as is dead ; 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather ; 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another ; 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation ; 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said. 
Georgeon Era. 








Cosure.—Macbeth — Jack Sheppard— 





[aEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 





Time at which the 
—Adelphi— 
New Strand 


Performances Commence —AtD 


rury-lane—Covent-Garden— Olympic—City—7 0’ Clock, 
er before Seven.——Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/-past Six.——Col 


Quarter before Seven.——The doors are opened half an hour before the time of Commencing 


Quarter past — 





A New Grand Romantic Opera, entitled 
The Demon! or, the 
Mystic B anch, 
Isabella. ° « Miss Fanny Ayton 


DRURY LANE. | 


Alice . . « Mrs Wood 

Abbess of St Rosalie Mlle Baseke 
Clarice ‘ : e Miss Faucit } 
Robert " « « Mr Wood } 
His Equerry . + Mr Cooke 
Bertram . « « MrH. Cooke 

K ng of Sicil x « Mr Hatton | 
His Chamberlain - « MrFenton 

Prince of Grenada . - Mr Howell 


The Phantom Prince . 

Reimbaut . . . Mr Templeton 

Alberti and Hubert Mr Bedford and Mr Yarnold 
To conclude with, - | 


Turning the Tables. | 


Mr Bartlett 


Miss Knibbs . - Miss Faucit 

Mrs Humphries - « Mrs C. Jones | 
Patty Larkins ° - Mrs Orger 
MrKnibbs . - » Mw Hughes 
Mr Jeremiah Bumps - Mr Cooper | 
Mr Edgar de Courcy - . Mr Balls 

Mr Thornton ° - MrC. Jones | 
Jack Humphries +» « Mr Harley | 


To-morrow, A New Grand 
the Question. 


Opera; and Popping 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
The Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
Miss Novello. Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 





To conclude with a Burletta, entitled 
The Devil’s Son. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitz 
william, Mr Yates, Mr J. Reeve, and Mr Hemmings, 





| 
| 
SURREY. | 


For the Benefit of Mr Osbaldiston. 
A Grand Drama, founded on Suaxsrgare’s Play of 


King John. 


Lady Constance. Mrs W, West | 





King John . - Mr Elton j 
Faulcoubridge P « Mr Osbaldiston | 
Hubert . - . MrCobham | 
Philip . Mr D. Pitt | 


Prince Arthur Miss Somerville 
(Their first appearance in those Characters.) | 


After which, a Farce, called 
Le Rendezvous. 


Miss Sophia . + Miss Somerville | 
Lucretia - « Mrs Osbatdiston | 
Rose 2 . . Miss Vincent | 
Quake ‘ - o« Mr Williams 
Simon ‘ e - Mr Vale 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing 
and Dancing. 
To conclude with the Romantic Melo Drama of 


Timour the Tartar. 
Zorilda (first time) . - Mrs W, West | 


Selima ° « Miss Campbell | 
Liska . ° + « Miss Vincent 

Timour : . - MrD. Pitt 

Oglou : + Mr Williams 





NEW STRAND THEATRE. | 


A New Burletta, entitled 
Spring Guns & Man=Traps. 
After which a Broad Farcical Bu:letta, entitled the 
The Soldier’s Stratagem. 

Mrs Wrangle, ° - Mrs Macnamara 
Kester . : Mr Rayner 
To conclude with a New Comic Burletta, entitled 


The Four Sisters. 


Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, 











COVENT GARDEN, 


Suaxsreare’s Tragedy of 





Romeo and Juliet, 

Juliet : ‘ - Miss F. Kemble 
Lady Capulet - «+ Mrs Lovell 

| Nurse : : - Mrs Gibbs 
Prince Escalus - - « Mr Henry 
Paris . ‘ - Mr Duruset 
Montague - « Mr Turnour 
Capulet ° ° - Mr Egerton 
Romeo ‘ - «. MrJ. Mason 
Mercutio . ‘ . MrC. Kemble 
Benvolio . - «+ Mr Baker 
Tybalt * ‘ . Mr Diddear 
Friar Lawrence . « Mr Warde 

| Friar John . i Mr Mears 
Apothecary . - « Mr Meadows 
Peter ° - Mr Keeley 


To conclude with Mr Raymonn’s Romance of 


Robert the Devil, 


| Countess de Rosambert . Mrs Lovell 
Blanche s * —., Miss Horton 
Matilda. : - Mrs Vining 
Lodine . - « Miss Cawse 
Dame Gertrude. - Mrs Tayleure 
Robert ‘ » « MrG. Bennett 
Lindor ‘ “ - Mr Duruset 
Edmond - «+ Mr Henery 
Picolo . ° - Mr Keeley 
Jaques Bocage - «+ Mr Meadows 
Gontran . ‘ - Mr Turnour 





To morrow, The Fiend-Father ; or, Robert of Nor 
mandy ; and Raising the Wind. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr C. Dancr’s Burletta, entitled 
He’s Not A-miss! 


Mrs Prettyman ; - Mrs Glover 
Mrs Charles Aldgate . . Miss Fitzwalter 
Frederick Fitzallan - Mr J. Vining 
Gunn ° - + MrBland 
Price Prettyman. - Mr Liston 


After which, the Burletta of 


Gervase Skinner. 
Sophia Meanwell . Miss A. Crawford 





Laura Marston ° Miss Pincott 
Charles Meanwell . Mr W. Vining 
Gervase Skinner - « Mr Liston 


To which will be added, Mr PLancne’s Burletta of 


My Great Aunt! 


Mrs Headly ° Mrs Glover 
Mrs Crawley . ~ + MrsKnight 
Mr Crawley ° - Mr Cooper 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - MrJ. Vining 


To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Miss 
Piancue and C. Dance, of 


Olympic Devils! 


Orpheus. ° . Madame Vestris 
Eurydice ° - Miss Forde 
Proserpine « Miss Fitzwalter 
Pluto . . * . MrJ, Bland 








QUEEN’S. 





| A, New Nautical Melo-Dramatic Romance, ealled 


The Wizard Skiff. 


Paulina Miss King 
Count Beregcroff - Mr Dillon 
Wolto ‘ . - Mr Shoard 
Verz Waddledorf - « Mr Smith 
Constantine Mr Norton 


Mile Celeste 


Alexa Mavrona, ' Alexis, 
and Agata P 


After which a Comic Piece, called 
What’s Trumps? _ 
The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mrs Russel, Miss 
Ayres, Miss King, Mr Smith, and Mr Hooper. 
To be succeeded by a Novel Exhibition, entitled 
The Shakspeare Gallery: 
To conclude with the Grand Military Spectacle of 
The French Spy: 


Mathilde de Gramont, Pierre 
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